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by a unified administration of the land in town and country
alike. At the Oxford Conference of the Town and Country
Planning Association in 1941 Sir Ernest Simon declared:
One thing is, therefore, essential before it will become possible
to start post-war replanning and rebuilding of our cities on the best
possible lines : individual ownership must be abolished.
And a following speaker, J. F. Eccles, stated:
Land has no value at all unless work is directly or indirectly
done on it in the form of human effort on a continuous basis. . . .
The more one examines this problem the more one is driven to
the conclusion that there is only one sensible and logical method
of coping with the situation. It is that the State should acquire
the freehold of the whole land of the country, leases to be granted
to the owners as a secondary transaction.
These statements are sound, they can be made real if so-called
political considerations can be excluded. What is the actual
meaning of " politics " ?. It has been defined as the art of doing
what is possible. But, again the same question arises, what does
" possible " actually mean ? Mr. Smith has certainly quite a
different idea from Mr. Brown of what is possible in certain
circumstances. The actual strength of the almost magical notion
"politics" is its vagueness. It is equally as indefinable as the
famous " balance of power". Everyone agreed that it was
something that must not be touched; but nobody knew what it
was in reality. Would it not be quite useful to find out what
is behind this magic screen on which the word " politics " has
been written ? Is there anything at all behind it, or is it just
*the same as with the rites of witchcraft where only the initiated
pretend to know anything.
But whatever tjie outcome of these controversies will be, the
reshaping of our environment can proceed successfully only if
the land of Great Britain is at the free disposal of the Nation
and of the planners, as the trustees of the Nation. In the light
of a long-term policy the apportioning of the right type of land
between the various uses is essential, and not only of the land
as it is used to-day, but also according to its potential value.
We have not only to plan for our own or the next generation;
we must ky the foundations of a new age during which the
man-made landscape of Great Britain will undergo profound
changes. If the foundations are not strong enough, posterity
will indeed have the right to condemn us.
The. .actual procedure of national planning with regard to
the suitability of the land for settlement consists in eliminating,
selecting and applying.